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Gen. WAGER SwAYNE explained to an audience at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall in New York 
a few days ago that he used to be a Christian merely 
because he was born and brought up in the faith, but 
that he read some of Col. Ingersoll’s published lectures 
and writings and these led him to examine the ground- 
work of the Christian faith. The result was that he 
now believes intelligently. Hesaid that he had learned 
by experience that if anyone would follow the teach- 
ings of Jesus he could not fail to understand the will 
of God and grow in grace. Gen. Swayne is a member 
of St. George’s Protestant Episcopal church and teaches 
a Sunday-school class in the Temperance Annex hall 
on Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Union. So, you see, 
he is a very active Christian. Who is Gen. Swayne? 
He is Jay Gould’s lawyer! Now,trytotakeitin. Jay 
Gould’s lawyer has discovered through personal ex- 
perience that by faithfully following the precepts of 
Jesus be brings himself into close spiritual communion 
with God! 


MatrHew MarsHAti, who writes a column of finan- 
cial matter for the New York “Sun” every Monday 
morning, declares in a recent one of these articles that 
there is only one way to produce wealth and that is to 
bring it intoexistence by labor. He then goes on to ex- 
plain that the Astors, the Goelets, the Vanderbilts, Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Rockefeller, and a number of other million- 
aries have come into possession of their wealth in this 
way. His argument is that they have wealth and as 
there is only one way to get wealth, viz., by labor, they 
must have acquired their wealth in that way. Do not 


the Astors build houses for the people, and the Vander- 


bilts furnish them with means of transportation, and 
Mr. Rockefeller provide them with kerosene at very low 
rates? And is not this producing wealth? After this 
who can doubt that these suspected millionaires are 
other than great public benefactors who live to serve 
their fellow-men and die to go to heaven? 


Tuer police have a queer fashion of arresting sick 
people in this city. A few weeks ago an old man was 


discovered clinging to a lamp post on Third avenue. 
He was arrested and taken to the station-house, where 
the doctor said he was suffering from starvation. And 
one day recently a man was picked up on the sidewalk, 
clapped into a cell and subsequently passed through 
two hospitals as a “prisoner.” He told the official that 
he had been stabbed in the eye with an umbrella, but 
no attention was paid to his statement. After he died 
a doctor examined his eye and found that what he had 
said was true. He was arrested for “drunkenness,” 
and treated in the hospitals for “acute alcoholism.” 
Machine justice and charity are wonderful, and we, cer- 
tainly, are ‘he people. 


GrorcE KEennaAN, who has been contributing articles 
to the “Century” upon the prison mines of Siberia, 
said recently : 


I have every reason to believe that my articles in the ‘‘ Century ” 
are read by the Czar. The Czar’s power is not absolute to correct 
the evils I have described, but he could do much to improve mat- 
ters. What I blame him for chiefly is his entire lack of any effort 
or inclination to find out for himself the condition of things in his 
empire. He receives all his information second-hand from his 
Ministers, and has but an indefinite idea of the condition of things. 
It would be the first impulse of any American that I ever met, if 
he went on a train from St. Petersburg to Moscow and saw all along 
the line soldiers standing thick as telegraph poles to guard him 
from possible attempts at assassination, to ask himself what made 
such a guard necessary, and what there was about the Government 
that would make men desperate enough to attempt such deeds. 
This never seems to occur to the Czar, however. Then he has 
within sight of his palace walls, only half a mile away across the 
Neva, a prison, where are constantly confined large numbers of politi- 
cal prisoners. It would seem to be the most natural thing in the world 
for him to go over there once in a while and talk to those men and 
try to find out what grievances they had to make them desperate 
enough to attempt such things as the blowing up of the Winter 
Palace and the destruction of railway trains upon which the Czar 
was supposed to be traveling. He never has done so. Should he 
do so he would find these men to be in every particular, except the 
mere accident of position, his equals, and he would be compelled to 
admit that they were so, and not wild fanatics, as the officials term 
them. 

In thought and speech the United States are incal- 
culably more free than Russia, but industrially there 
is no difference between the two countries. Land 
monopoly makes slaves of our population just as ef- 
fectually as it produces the same result in Russia and 
elsewhere, and it is quite as true here that those who 
rule us would do well to try and discover the causes of 
discontent among us. It is also true that should such 
inquiry be made it would be discovered that those 
“agitators,” who are represented through the news- 
papers as more or less disreputable persons, would be 
found to be quite the equals of any others in all that 
goes to make up good manhood. It would be a grand 
thing if Americans could get the idea fairly into their 
heads that injustice, tyranny and oppression are just 
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as hateful in the United States as they are in Russiaor 
anywhere else, and that, in some forms, they are just 
as possible under a republic as ina monarchy. Wit- 
ness, for example, the forcible refusal of the Phila- 
delphia authorities to allow a peaceable meeting to be 
held there on the 11th of the month. 

In a town in Ohio, I think, a drugstore was recently 
destroyed by dynamite because some citizens objected 
to the sale of liquor upon the premises, and in Pitts- 
burg, a few weeks ago, some person or persons exploded 
a dynamite bomb in the Salvation Army barracks. Will 
some one be good enough to explain why so little is 
said of these atrocities? Is it because they were com- 
mitted by conservative citizens in the interests of the 
Prohibition party and the orthodox Church? Is it be- 
cause the bombs were not made and thrown by “ig- 
norant foreign Anarchists who know nothing of the 
genius of our institutions”? 


Manvet Aracon, of Costa Rica, Central America, 
delegate to the Pan-American Congress, said that his 
people cannot compete with us in manufactures, be- 
cause they have not the laborers, even if they had the 
capital. Well, if the people of Costa Rica will throw 
open their vacant land they will soon have all the la- 
borers they need and the laborers will quickly produce 
the capital. 


Tue Church and the State are good comrades when 
the problem is: how to keep men and women from 
thinking and from getting what they earn, but each 
wishes to dominate the other and so they sometimes 
fall out. A nice question involving the issue of sov- 
ereignty between the two has arisen in New Jersey. 
Father Butler broke his priestly vows of celibacy. He 
married Miss Brady. After living with her four years 
he broke his marriage vows and went back to the priest- 
hood. Bishop Wigger, of Newark, says the Church ‘did 
not sanction the marriage and, therefore, it was not a 
marriage. Butthe State did sanction the marriage, for 
the ceremony was performed by a civil magistrate. 
Now, was it a marriage or not? Judgment! 


Jas. R. Woop, of Philadelphia, asks me the following 
question : 

You have a wife whom you love, honor and respect and are in 
duty bound to protect her. Suppose, instead of that burglar enter- 
ing your house it should so happen that it was some fiend in human 
form whose aim and object was to assault and ravish your wife. 
What then would be your action under such circumstances? 

The question is a fair one and I will answer it as best 
Ican. Thechances that any such thing will happen to 
me are not as numerous as that I will be killed by a 
meteor, and, practically, the question is one which I 
need not answer. But supposing such a thing were to 
happen ; that is, supposing a “fiend in human shape,” a 
person lost to shame and not susceptible to the approach 
of fearless kindness, should attack my wife in my pres- 
ence; in such a case I would act as if I were dealing 
with a maniac—I would kill him if that were necessary 
to protect my wife. 
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But what then? Is that the same as if I were to kill 
a fellow being who is trying to make off with my 
sugar spoon? Is there no difference between an at- 
tack upon my wife and a raid upon my property? 
A burglar comes for my property—a hundred dollars’ 
or a thousand dollars’ worth. I willtalkto him. If he 
thinks he has aright to it and I cannot convince him 
that he should not take it, I will let him take it rather 
than kill him. And I will not hand him over to the 
police, because the policeman, himself, comes into my 
house once every year and robs me of nearly $12.00 (or 
would do so if I did not go to the thieves’ den, called 
the tax collector’s office, and buy him off) which he is 
pleased to calla tax on my personal property. And my 
pocket is picked almost every time I buy anything ina 
store because I am forced to buy a revenue stamp that 
I have no use for or go without what I want, or else I 
am forced in the same way to pay more for what I buy 
than it is worth, because Mr. Smith cannot make as 
much money as he would like to in the thread business 
or the iron business or whatever his business is without 
stealing some of my money. My pocket is picked very 
slyly and I do not always see who does it, but I know 
that if I make a row about it I shall find myself in the 
hands of a policeman sooner or later. 


Why should I hand a burglar over to the policeman? 
Why should I help the large thieves catch a small one? 
I would quite as lief be robbed by a burglar as by a tax 
collector. According to my way of thinking the big 
thieves produce the little one. Burglars and prosti- 
tutes and such people are not the kind of persons who 
ought to be killed. Don’t you know that Jesus Christ 
associated with that kind of people a great deal? He 
saw the truth. He saw that these social outcasts 
were not nearly so wicked, as a class, as are the people 
who wear black or gaudy robes and other kinds of uni- 
forms. He saw that they ought to be treated with 
kindness. The kind of thieves that I don’t like are the 
ones that hire policemen to protect them while they 
plunder, and pay them out of the money they steal from 
me and others; the kind that hire ministers to tell us 
that it is the will of God that some of us should be 
plundered for the luxurious support of others. 


Everyspopy ought to be able to see that the private 
ownership, or, rather, possession and control, of land 
actually in use for purposes requiring the application 
of labor to it, is right and necessary. And everybody 
ought to be able to see that nobody should have owner- 
ship, possession or control of land not in actual produc- 
tive use. The possession of used land is for the indi- 
vidual and general good, and should be encouraged. 
The possession of uaused land is an unmixed evil, and 
should be forbidden by publicsentiment. Our esteemed. 
cotemporary, “ Northern Light,” has an editorial upon 
this subject in a recent number, the opening sentence 
of which is: “The TwenTIETH CeNnTURy struck it right 
in making a fight against the ownership of vacant 
land.” The editor goes on to show, most graphically, 
the evils of owning vacant land in the West. I wish 
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we had space for the whole editorial. But his incon- 
sequent conclusion is: ‘There is a very easy way of 
doing it [abolishing property in vacant land] legally; 
it is by taxing it [ownership of vacant land] out of ex- 
istence.” This is ridiculous. In the first place a man 
who is using land is doing a good thing and should 
not be taxed for it. And in the second place the legal 
owners of land beyond the imaginary rent line—land 
which, on the Single-tax theory, would have no taxable 
value—cannot be taxed out of its possession, because 
they would have no taxes to pay and would hold the 
land by legal paper titles. The editor of “Northern 
Light” ought to be bright enough to see this. 


Tue Single-tax doctrine rests upon three proposi- 
tions : 

1st. Monopolistic, usually called economic, rent, is 
natural, and, therefore, would exist if there were no 
way by which land not necessary for productive pur- 
poses—vacant land—could be held out of use. 

2d. Each man has an equal right with every other 
man to all the earth. 

3d. It is right that sheriffs, policemen, and soldiers 
should be used to compel people to do their duty—in 
this case, to pay their tax. 

The first of these propositions will be seen to be false 
by any one who realizes that population is to the first- 
class opportunities for making a living as-1o is to 20, 
at the very least. There are, certainly, all the first- 
class opportunities to make a living that the population 
of the earth needs or will probably ever need. Rent 
arises from the fact that legislation invests intentional 
man-starvers with power to hold vacant land out of 
use, 

The second of these propositions will appear equally 
false to anyone who is able to see that each man has 
an equal right with every other man to occupy any 
land not already in productive use, but that no two or 
more men have an equal right to the same piece of 
land. If I am putting a piece of land to its full pro- 
ductive use, or doing the best I can with it, nobody 
else has any right to that piece of land. The more 
especially is this true when it is remembered that there 
would be no crowding if all land unnecessary to supply 
human needs were free. 

The third of these propositions ought to appear as 
false as it really is to any one capable of understand- 
ing so simple a proposition as that the majority have a 
right to force their decision upon a minority, 


Ir is very common among Christian ministers and 
editors to say that the solution of the industrial problem 
must be found in the teachings of Jesus. May I ask 
which teaching is referred to? Chapter and verse, 
please. And whether or not the Church is trying to 
obey this particular teaching? 


WE notice an item going the rounds of the press to 
the effect that there is a growing demand in England 
for human skin leather, What canit mean? It would 
be cheap, but the killing of the poor people to get the 
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leather would reduce competition in the labor market 
and would therefore be an economic mistake. 


Tuis paper will soon be of twenty pages, with six- 
teen pages of reading matter, permanently, and, very 
likely, of twenty-four pages. And Mr. M’Cready is 
writing an intensely interesting story of the coming 
age which will be ready for our columns before long. 
Now, therefore, is the time to subscribe, or to renew 
your subscription, so as to lose none of the many good 
things we are planning for you. 


THOUGHTS AND THINGS. 


One thing that always surprises visitors who come 
from the busy world to spend a season in this secluded 
neighborhood, is the speed with which time seems to 
fly past them. They come prepared for monotony and 
dullness. They bring books, and fancy work, and other 
devices for occupying themselves, and feebly hope that 
time won’t hang too heavy on their hands. But, behold! 
the fancy work is left undone, and the books remain 
unstudied, and the days slip away fugacious, and Satur- 
day somehow treads on Sunday morning’s heels, and 
the difficulty is, not to find occupation for the lagging 
hours, but to make time for any one of the many things 
they had promised themselves should be done during 
their visit. 


The fact is, that life is just as full of incident and ac- 
cident down here as in the busiest of the world’s great 
cities. The only difference is that here we view it 
through a microscope, while you folks in the cities use 
a telescope. Little things become big things to us, and 
less things little, but the proportions between them 
are just the same as though, instead of hunting hens’ 
nests and watching the movements of sheep and other 
live stock, we were regarding the stealing of railroads 
and the doings of fashionable society. The cack- 
ling of a hen stirs us like a startling telegram in an 
“Extra.” The little steamer that comes here three 
times a week from Norfolk is as much to usas the . 
whole fleet of ocean greyhounds that connect you New 
Yorkers with the whole world. The burning of a single 
house awakens our sympathy quite as much as the 
sweeping away of a city by fire or flood does yours. 
Why, only a month ago, a house was burned down at 
the Court Yard; and within a week the people had 
subscribed $500 to rebuild it—the subscriptions being 
mainly in lumber, labor, and other availabilities—which, 
considering differences in wealth, population, etc., is as 
though New York had subscribed several millions for 
the relief of some deserving sufferers in whom she took 
an interest. In short, we live here in a little world of 
our own, with our own hopes and fears and disappoint- 
ments, but without any of the carking anxieties that 
make existence in a great city sounwholesome, Our 
lives are temperate, in the best sense of the word. And 
I think we enjoy ourselves, in our seclusion, far better 
than you in your neverending whirl. It would be well 
for mankind, if communities like this could be multi- 
plied, and those like yours made fewer, 
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To me, one of the most delightful things about it is 
that I am able to enjoy reading the TwenTIETH CENTURY 
as I never did before. Except for my own poor con- 
tributions, I haven’t the least idea what is going into it 
beforehand, so that its pagescome to me with all the 
charm of freshness, and I can thoroughly enjoy them. 
The paper is due here Saturday night, and sometimes it 
comes and sometimes it doesn’t—which in itself makes 
Saturday a day of delightful excitement. If it comes, 
Iam happy and contented, and radiate good nature, 
But if the messenger returns without it, I am gloomy, 
misanthropic, and generally unbearable in my inter- 
course with those about me. I say cutting things, com- 
plain about my food, revile the weather, and abuse my 
innocent neighbors. This state of mind continues over 
Sunday. On Monday my temper improves as the hour 
of the mail’s arrival approaches, I reflect that had I 
got the paper on Saturday 1 should long ago have 
finished reading it, and on the whole I feel rather glad 
that it didn’t come on time. Finally, about halt past 
six, I get it, and my spirit is at peace once more. What 
would happen if it should be delayed over Monday, I’m 
sure I cannotsay. Thereare disappointments thatit’s 
best not to think about. 


And really, do you know, I find the TwrentTieTH CEn- 
TURY amighty good paper. I read every word of it ; 
lay it aside fora day or two; and then read every 
word of it over again, with renewed interest. I see 
many things in it that rather jar with my own indivi- 
dual ideas—even in the utterances of my friend Pente- 
cost I sometimes find expressions that I cannot alto- 
gether approve. But intolerance, thank heaven, is not 
one of my weaknesses ; the mantle of my charity is large, 
and has no holes in it. Of course, I know the other 
fellows are dead wrong in their notions, but I am will- 
ing they should have their say. I even read their re- 
marks with interest, and, once in a great while, find in 
them certain glimerings of right reason and good sense. 
Take it altogether, my unbiased verdict is that the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY is really fulfilling its mission. No 
man, willing to think, can read it without interest ; and 
no man, capable of thought, can read it without profit. 
If it were to go out of existence, a real vacancy would 
be left in the literature of progress. 


I say the TwentietH Century is fulfilling its mis- 
sion; and the reason why I say so is because it is evi- 
dently doing something more than merely to encourage 
and amuse those who already think as it does—though 
even that alone would be work worth doing. It is 
making converts. It is winning mea to think, and aid- 
ing them, I trust, to think correctly. It is starting the 
ball to rolling ; and however slow may be the motion, 
the start is, after all, the one absolutely essential thing. 
Take the case of that Unitarian minister, whose letter 
appeared in the issue of November 14. To enlist the 
man who wrote that letter in the cause of Freedom 
would be well worth ten years of constant effort—the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY is less than two years old, and 
has enlisted not only him, but many another equally 
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zealous. Surely, this is a matter of encouragement. 
From that Unitarian minister’s efforts, who can say 
what results may follow, what minds and souls may be 
brought to see the truth. The snow ball gathers as it 
rolls. Only start it rolling, and keep it rolling, and 
who shall say how soon it may swell into a thundering 
avalanche! 


I speak of this Unitarian minister especially, because 
if I read his letter rightly, he has joined the new cru- 
sade in the only spirit which can assure success, It is 
with him not a question of mere human expediency, 
but of eternal justice. He sees that every man hasa 
right to use land, and no right to forbid his fellow-man 
from using it; and seeing that nothing else perplexes 
him. Human convenience must adapt itself to human 
rights, not human rights to convenience. If men really 
cannot have railways, paved streets, and gas mains, with- 
out robbing their fellows, why, it’s a great pity, certainly, 
but they’ll have to get along with dirt roads and tallow 
dips, and make the best of it. It is important to civili- 
zation that freight cars should be coupled, of course, 
but that doesn’t make it right to kill several hundreds 
of the men who do it, every year, as we do now. Jus- 
tice first, expediency afterward. When once that law 
is recognized, men will be quick to see that justice and 
expediency in reality go always hand in hand. The 
men who preach true and simple justice are really the 
truest and wisest apostles of expediency. 


On the 18th of November, certain individuals, as- 
sembled together in a room in the city of Atlanta, took 
a vote, and found that the majority among them he- 
lieved as follows: 

That land, including all the natural sources of wealth, is the 
heritage of all the people, and should not be subject to speculative 
traffic. Occupancy and use should be the only title to the possession 
of land. The taxes upon land should be levied upon its full value 
for use, exclusive of improvement, and should be sufficient to take 
for the community all the unearned increment. 

It is a rather contradictory sort of creed, and I think 
the men who hold it can hardly have attempted to de- 
fine its articles very clearly in their own minds; but at 
all events, that is what a majority of the delegates to 
the General Assembly of the Knights of Labor said 
they believed, and I think it is a thing to rejoice over, 
When they come to defend their creed, as they will 
certainly have to do, they will discover that it would 
be impossibe to make occupancy and use the only title 
to the possession of land, so long as the possession of 
land depends upon the punctual payment of taxes, 
And when they make that discovery, I am pretty con- 
fident that they will drop the tax paying clause of the 
creed, and cling to the occupancy and use declaration. 
But what amazes me most in connection with this creed, 
is to find it quoted approvingly in the “Standard,” and 
warmly indorsed by the very man who not long ago 
stigmatized the idea that occupancy and use should be 
the only title to possession of land, as “vacant land 
nonsense.” I can scarcely believe that Henry George 
intends to join in the demand for the abolition of 
ownership of vacant land; and yet he says of this dec- 
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laration of the Knights of Labor delegates: “At last 
the true standard is raised in the ranks of organized 
labor—at last the true path has been taken.” Yet no 
man better understands the meaning of words than 
Mr. George; and it is impossible that he should have 
failed to see that the declaration he so lauds involves 
the demand of which he has spoken so contemptuously. 


I have been reading Thomas G. Shearman’s article in 
the November “ Forum,” on “The Owners of the Uni- 
ted States.” It is no reflection upon the merit of the 
article to say that it did not interest me much; because 
the article deals chiefly with statistics, and statistics 
are things in which I haven’t a particle of faith. They 
prove so much that they end by proving just nothing 
at all. Youcan get them like ready made clothing, of 
all styles and sizes—it’s as easy to fit the human mind 
as it is to fit the human body. No matter what a man 
may happen to believe in—foreign missions, Mormon- 
ism, Protectionism, Free Trade, it makes no difference 
what it is—he can find plenty of statistics to support 
his faith, and those opposed to him will find just as 
many on the other side. And the fault is notin the 
figures; it is in the limitations of the human mind. A 
man can’t collect the statistics bearing on any question 
whatever ; the universe is so interlaced that to do so he 
would have to collect equally those bearing on every 
other subject under heaven. 


But there is one idea running through Mr. Shearman’s 
article concerning which I feel impelled to ytter a word 
or two of criticism. I mean the idea that wealth is to 
be accumulated by saving. Mr. Shearman speaks of the 
average earnings and possible savings of the masses; 
he talks about people saving one third to one half of 
their income; and he assumes, in one of his tables, that 
eleven odd million families of American workingmen 
have saved an average of $958 each, or more than $11,- 
000,000,000 altogether. His complaint is that the sav- 
ings of the working classes are taxed away from them, 
while the savings of the rich are allowed toaccumulate 
untaxed. And though he avoids proposing any remedy 
in his “Forum” article, it is no secret that his scheme of 
social regeneration is such a change in the incidence of 
taxation as will render saving less easy for the rich and 
much easier for the poor. He believes that taxes can 
be so laid that everybody shall have the opportunity to 
be industrious, that everybody shall produce more than 
he consumes, and that everybody shall save his surplus 
production. 


Yet if Mr. Shearman would study the subject a little 
more, I think he could hardly fail to see that idleness 
is as necessary a factor in the saving of riches as indus- 
try; and that taxation, in any and every form, is the 
mother of saving, because it compels some men to stand 
idle, and forces them to borrow the wealth that others 
have produced. In order that some men may become 
rich by saving, other men must of necessity become 
poor for want of work; and however the incidence of 
taxation may be changed, so long as there is any tax- 
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ation at all, there must be some men standing idle, and 
others getting rich by lending them the wealth they 
are forbidden to produce for themselves, 


He would be a bold man indeed, who should attempt 
to name a limit to the possibilities of production. Let 
men be free—give them access to the raw material of 
the universe, and allow them to dispose of the products 
of their industry at their own pleasure, and there is ab- 
solutely no limit to the wealth they might produce. 
But to save wealth is beyond human power; the inex- 
orable laws of nature forbid it. When once a process 
of production is completed, the product must be con- 
sumed. Man may consume it if he will; but if he does 
not, Nature willdo it forhim. From a Brooklyn bridge 
toa loaf of bread, the law holds good; the thing pro- 
duced must be either used or wasted ; it cannot possibly 
be saved. 


Toward the close of his article, Mr. Shearman an- 
nounces his opinion that “the enormous wealth of the 
few in this country has been forced upon them by the 
votes of the very masses who have been impoverished 
for their benefit.” ‘Forced upon them” is hardly the 
expression I should have used myself; but let that pass. 
Iam glad to have Mr. Shearman’s testimony to the fact 
that the sticking into boxes of bits of paper with names 
printed on them, and then allowing the fellow whose 
names appear on most bits to order all the rest about, 
has not, so far, approved itself a practice worth follow- 
ing. Mr. Shearman, I suppose, would tell me that the 
practice is right enough in itself—the only trouble has 
been that the bits of paper have been printed with the 
wrong names. When men shall have been educated to 
the point of voting only for properly certificated Single- 
tax Tariff-Reform Democratic candidates, on the Aus- 
tralian system, then, I suppose, they will give over 
“forcing their wealth” upon “the few.” But perhaps, 
by that time, “the few” may have devised some method 
of capturing the wealth without waiting for it to be. 
forced upon them. T, L. M'Creapy, 

North Post- office, Mathews county, Virginia. 
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A SAVAGE IN WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


BY MARIE LOUISE. 


On the morning of Labor Day, September 2, 1889, 
at the corner of Waverly place and Washington square, 
in this city, stood a man who seemed to be eagerly 
watching the movements of the trade societies forming 
into line at the four corners of the square to fall into 
general procession. Tall and powerful, with strongly 
accentuated features and a dark olive complexion, this 
individual at once revealed his Indian origin. While 
his eyes were taking a general survey of the gathering 
throng, he seemed specially attracted by the gaudily 
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attired marshals on horseback, spiritedly pulling the 
bridles of their horses to right, to left, and to right 
again; at the same time spurring them to advance, 
spurring them to retire, spurring them anyhow. Turn- 
ing toa man by his side, he inquired in broken, but 
well selected English words: 

“ Will you tell me what this large turnout means?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the man. “These men and women 
congregate to celebrate the fact that in our industrial 
system they are wage-workers, or what is commonly 
called the working classes. They parade in the streets 
to display their numerical strength. 

“If I may judge by the noisy demonstrations all 
about,” said the stranger, “to be a wage-worker is a 
very exalted position in your society. Such persons 
probably ‘possess much wealth and are invested with 
great authority. Are they a// chiefs?” 

“ Stranger, in as few words as possible, I will describe 
to you the social condition of the wage-workers rela- 
tively to wealth and authority. Our industrial system 
is acomplex machinery, the main divisions of which 
are: 1, the manufacturers, or employers of labor; 2, 
the producers, or wage-workers, and 3, the middle-men, 
or distributors, commonly called traders and specula- 
tors. The total value of the product of labor is divided 
between these three great divisions.” 

“In equal shares?” 

“Oh, no! The wage-workers get about zen per cent. 
of the entire sum they produce. The remaining mnety 
per cent. goes to the manufacturers and middle-men. 
The wage-workers produce jive times as much as would 
keep them in comfort and plenty, and fen “mes more 
than they get in wages, which wages are considered to 
be their share of the general production.” 

“How so?” ; 

“Well, in our country, we have 60,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. Out of that number we have about 12,000,000 
producer wage-earners. (I say producer wage-earners 
to distinguish them from the non-producer wage-earn- 
ers, such as domestic servants attached to wealthy 
families, and some classes of professionals, such as 
lawyers, clergymen, soldiers, policemen, etc.) Con- 
sidering that labor produces all wealth, it follows that 
these 12,000,000 producers keep in the necessaries of life 
and in luxuries 60,000,000 of people, or, in other words, 
one worker produces enough to keep five persons in all 
the luxuries of our extravagant society.” 

“YT understand that statement very well; but do 
the toilers themselves enjoy much of comfort and 
luxuries ?”’ 

“None whatever ; for as I have previously stated, 
although they each produce enough to keep five in com- 
fort, they receive in wages only the tenth part of what 
they produce, which is barely sufficient to procure 
healthy food and decent clothing for their families. So 
long as they are young, active and have plenty of 
work, they may earn enough to live in mediocrity ; but 
as soon as they are sick or enfeebled by advanced age, 
they are immediately reduced to poverty and even 
starvation. 

“ Regarding their authority, political or social: they 
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do not possess the shadow of it. They are not even 
powerful enough to obtain justice before the law. Our 
judicial machinery is so constructed that the people 
can have no access to the courts in which justice (or 
what is called justice) is dispensed, except through the 
medium of judiciary middle-men who are called law- 
yers and who alone can distinguish any distinct parts in 
the intricate mass of judiciary enactments, coated over 
as they are by unintelligible technical definitions. 

“These lawyers stand between man and the law just 
in the same manner as priests stand between man and 
God. Priests and lawyers are the interpreters of their 
respective esoteric sciences, which they surround with 
mysteries and solemnity calculated to bewilder the un- 
initiated, and thus they get access to their purses. 

“The toilers have no money to bestow on lawyers, 
therefore justice is beyond their reach. It is true that 
they have the right to vote at elections, but their choice 
of a candidate is merely the choice of one master in 
preference to another. That political master they are 
compelled to obey. In case of rebellious manifesta- 
tions, the soldiers and policemen are turned against 
them, and shoot them down until those left alive sub- 
mit to the established government.” 

“Who pays to keep the soldiers and policemen?” 

“The toilers do. They foot all the bills of the Na- 
tion?” 

“You astonish me! These things are revelations. 
And is it to celebate the fact that ‘sey are the classes 
so placed socially that they organize such a jubilee as 
this? Hag your boasted civilization not only established 
a system of lords and servants, the one over-fed, the 
other slowly dying from want ; but has it also so deeply 
degraded the servants that they rejoice in their misery 
and proudly hold up their fetters to the gaze of their 
lords? How thankful I am that the light of your civil- 
ization, as you call it, has never pierced through the 
woods and bushes of my native island. With us all 
men have equal rights to the products of nature, and 
never need to beg or starve. No one manproduces for 
another to consume. Only cowardscan submit to such 
outrageous conditions. How can millions of such ill- 
used men tamely witness the social iniquity under 
which they groan? How can a small minority keep 
under a large majority?” 

“ Stranger, can you tell me why a horse, strong and 
powerful though he is, may be harnessed and blindly 
led about by the hands of a small and feeble man?” 

“T see the point now and the similitude appeals forci- 
bly to my mind. Yes, a feeble man can lead a horse 
where he will and ill use him, too, when he will; but 
oh, my friend, these marching in procession are men /” 

“You see the inscription on that banner just passing 
before us?” 

“Yes; what is written on the banner?” 

“This is the fifth week we are out.” 

“ What does that mean?” 

“The men marching under that banner are cornice 
makers. For the past five weeks they have been out 
on strike.” 

“ What is a strike?” 
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“ Ah, friend, this brings us to another feature of the 
toilers’ condition. All these different banners repre- 
sent trade associations to which these men respective- 
ly belong. They combine together to protect them- 
selves against the encroachments of the manufacturers 
in the matter of wages and the daily hours of labor. 
When the manufacturers endeavor to establish rates of 
wages or of working time to which the workers have 
objections, the trade societies try to open negotiations 
with the manufacturers and bring about a direct settle- 
ment or, at least, a fair compromise. When the nego- 
tions fail, the trade society implicated in the quarrel 
declares that the workers employed in the contending 
firm must leave off working, one and all, until the 
manufacturers adhere to their terms. This is what 
they calla strike. They try to strike their employers 
a blow by causing production to be brought to a sud- 
den standstill.” 

“ What is the general result of this undertaking. Do 
the wage-earners always succeed in bringing the em- 
ployers to their terms?” 

“ Not always. I will tell you how the toilers some- 
times get defeated: The proportion of demand versus 
supply is the pivot upon which all relations between 
‘capital’ and ‘labor’ must needs revolve. Wage- 
workers, when engaged in a strike, very often learn to 
their cost that the supply of far exceeds the demand 
for labor. The manufacturers, seeing their men de- 
fiant, quickly engage fresh hands and resume work, 
leaving the strikers poorer but wiser than they were 
before.” : 

“Such being the case, a strike can never be a suc- 
are COG 

“Oh, yes ; sometimes it succeeds. Trades unions are 
organized just as much to deal their blows against the 
workers who are willing to replace the strikers as 
against the employers themselves. Therefore, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of violence characteristic of 
all defensive and aggressive associations, the strikers 
intimidate the fresh hands (whom they call scabs) both 
by threats and violence, often inflicting on them cruel 
and! personal injuries and even death. When the 
strikers succeed in putting down the scabs, the manu- 


facturers are compelled to accept their terms in order: 


to resume production. But of course the employers’ 
defeat is only temrorary, for, as they possess wealth 
and power, they are able to bide their time for the suc- 
cessful adjustment of their plans.” 

At this point the stranger seemed buried in deep and 
confused thoughts. Subsequently he muttered : 

“They organize and they strike. They forbid other 
workers to replace them, and use violence to compel 
them to leave work ; use violence against their own 
fellow workmen. What an amazing condition ! 

“Tell me, friend, did not you say that the supply of 
laborers far exceeds the demand?” 

“Yes, I said so.” 

“Well, then, is not it madness to engage in a strike 
when a surplus of laborers are striving to find employ- 
ment? Is not it cowardly and murderous to forbid 
that surplus of laborers to earn their living, consider- 
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ing that in your civilized cities the poor must either 
work or steal to procure their substance? To deny 
him work is to bid him steal and consign him to prison 
and everlasting ostracism. The existence of a surplus 
of laborers points out a disturbed condition in the 
equilibrium of your industrial structure. The cause of 
the disturbance should be removed at all costs, or 
otherwise the workingmen should be satisfied with 
what they get and leave to all their fellow-workers the 
same risks and chances.” 

“ How would you remove the surplus of laborers?”’ 

“How? Why, kill them; I see no other alternative, 
do you?’’ 

“Tn civilized countries men do not get killed for be- 
ing poor. Men are not killed in cold blood.” 

“They are not killed in cold blood!” retorted the 
Indian with blazing eyes. “ And in what kind of blood 
are they tortured todeath by a slow method of starva- 
tion? In what kind of blood does a toiler tell another: 
That share of work is mine, none belongs to you; if 
you cannot live without working you shall not work for 
aliving. Ah! my friend, where is the humanity of 
your wage-earners. Could the capitalists ever outdo 
such unmitigated cruelty? 

“Young man, I am thankful to you for your inform- 
ation regarding the pompous celebration of to-day, but 
my heart sickens at such a grotesque exhibition of 
human misery and criminal inconsistency. For many 
years the sight I witnessed to-day will remain vivid in 
my memory. Your civilization is a system of iniquity 
and hatred among men, It is not what it pretends to 
be ; itis a stupendous lie. It is not the work of the 
Great Spirit!” 

New York. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 


BY A. P. BROWN. 


We are living, we are moving, 
In a grand and solemn time ; 

’Midst the marshaling of forces 
For a conflict all sublime. 


Institutions old and sacred 
To the trial soon must come; 
Questioned now in every quarter ; 
Questioned in the church and home. 


Questioned in the field and forest ; 


Questioned in the lecture room ; 
Questioned by the high and lowly ; 


Questioned now for final doom. 


Ages dim and long forgotten, 
Ages ere historic time, 

Saw the Earth in preparation 
For a product most sublime. 


Lo! appearing on the planet, 
At the all-creative word, 
Man, mysterious many-sided, 

Truly called creation’s lord. 


Linking all below to higher ; 
Linking Earth to realms untrod : 
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Angle worm to great archangel, 
Mud to spirit, dust to God. 


Will, all conquering, all defying ; 
Heart all daring, all embracing ; 
Hands all doing, all essaying ; 
Feet so swift and shadow chasing. 


Out of Earth his every atom; 
On the Earth his mortal life ; 

To the Earth his dust returning; 
On the Earth his loves and strife. 


In the midst of circling planets, 
Blazing sons of ancient birth ; 
Head among the constellations, 
Feet forever linked to Earth. 


Watch his course through all the ages, 
Scan his works and scan his flights ; 
Ever seeking evolution ; 
Ever climbing higher heights. 


Tell me, then, besotted tyrant ; 

Tell me, Land Lord, hard and cold; 
Tell me, crafty politician, 

Will your gyves forever hold? 


Walking on the plains of Judah, 
O’er the land and on the main; 

Or within the gloomy garden, 
Walked the Son of Man in vain? 


Altruistic, all embracing, 
Seeking man, his worn feet hasted ; 
On the cross his soul death tasted— 
Must such labor all be wasted ?* 


Tell me, now, O, haughty prelate ; 
Tell me parson, churchly crew: 
Where are ye; what are ye dcing? 

Is the story naught to you? 


How much longer, how much stronger 
Will ye weave your swaddling bands, 

Seeking man to sorely bind him— 
Make him helpless in your hands? 


Not much longer, not forever 
Shall your incantations hold. 

Pack your goods and vanish ever ; 
Leave your shearing of the fold. 


Free in thought now and forever ; 
Free to use the Father’s Land— 

This is what the Great Creator 
Planted in the Soul of Man. 


Through the course of evolution ; 
Through the ages yet to be, 

This is pressing for solution— 
Naught but this will make men free. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Tue Way To Get Tuere.—I am of the opinion that the way to 
‘‘ get there” is by influencing the conscience and awakening a spirit 
of brotherly love in all classes—the rich as well as the poor ; taking 
the least noisy steps; making no great disturbance in the everyday 
life of the people; constantly showing to the people the ‘‘ conven- 
tional lies of our civilization.” Such methods will slowly but surely 
succeed.—A. D. Davinow. 

New York. 


* Adapted from ‘‘ Dies Ire.” 
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The Address. 


WHAT SHOULD JI DO? 
By HUGH O. PENTECOST. 
DELIVERED SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1889. 


It is absolutely necessary, if we are to comprehend the social 
question that we should understand why so many persons who work 
steadily are very poor, and so many who do not work at all are very 
rich. There is, there can be, but one reason for this great dispar- 
ity between the financial conditions of the laborers and the idlers. 
The reason is that those who work do not get what they produce, 
and those who are idle get what they do not produce. There is no 
reason why any intelligent person should not clearly understand 
this. 

Most of the preachers will tell you, of course, that poverty is the 
result of idleness, improvidence, intemperance, and all that sort of 
thing. But the question I raise is: Why do persons who are mot 
idle, improvident and intemperate remain poor, in spite of their in- 
dustry, economy and sobriety, while others become rich in spite of 
their idleness, improvidence and intemperance? You tell me that 
poverty results from personal vices, and yet I will show you a man 
who is very industrious, economical and temperate, but he is poor ; 
and another man who drinks many bottles of champagne every 
week, who spends his money freely, by the hundreds and thousands 
of dollars, for flowers and suppers and every conceivable useless or 
superfluous thing, and who never does one stroke of productive 
work, and yet he is rich, very rich, so rich that he cannot spend the 
money that runs into his pockets like oil from a well—so many 
barrels a day. 

This is the problem: It is not why drunken tramps are poor, but 
why sober wealth producers are poor? And in order to an- 
swer that question you have to say such people are poor because 
somebody takes away from them what they earn. Hereis a woman 
who makes a dress, but she does not wear it. Here is a man who 
makes six pairs of shoes every week, but his own shoes are not fit to 
be seen, nor to keep his feet from the ground. Here is 
a farmer who raises thousands of bushels of wheat, but at the 
end of the year he has nothing. Why ? Because a large part of what 
all these people produce is stolen by processes of law. You have 
to clearly understand this before you can comprehend the social 
question. 

Now, who does the stealing? That’s the next question, and you 
have to understand that too, before you can understand the social 
problem. Well, it ought to be perfectly plain that if you can find 
a person whois producing nothing and yet is getting something, 
he is the man who is doing part of the stealing, unless he can give 
a different account of himself. Let us see if we can discover who 
such persons are. 

To begin with, there are the burglars, pickpockets, bunco men, 
green goods men, card sharpers, fixers of horse races, and all that 
class of persons who do their stealing in ways not popular in the 
Church or in certain social circles, although there are social circles 
in which these persons are swells, and in which the sharpest thief 
is the biggest swell. It’s just the same as it is in the ‘upper 
circles,” but things go by different names. We all understand that 
the persons to whom I have referred are thieves; we understand 
that they are non-producers; what they get comes out of somebody’s 
else pile. They do nothing to make the world richer. ‘They make 
no hats nor shoes, and raise no food. All is quite clear in their 
cases. 

Very well; let us take another class of persons who live without 
producing material wealth—coachmen, valets, household servants 
of all kinds. Anybody can see at once that they bring nothing into 
form and shape from the natural materials that was not in existence 
before—except cooks, and the persons who feed and care for horses. 
You understand that the men who drive pleasure vehicles, and 
brush their employers’ clothes, and dust the furniture are not wealth 
producers in the same sense that a shoemaker or a house builder is. 
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Their labor is incident, mainly, to the idleness of their employers. 
They belong to the aristocratic class. A coachman or valet is usu- 
ally more of an aristocrat in general bearing and feeling than 
the person who employs him. They belong to the non-produc- 
ing class, and you will observe that there is a good deal of cool- 
ness between the household servant class and the genuine wealth 
producing class. This class of persons, however, are not thieves in 
any sense of the word. They are simply non-producers. ‘They are, 
of course, supported out of what the laborers produce, but they are 
employed and work in their way and take nothing they do not get 
honestly, unless they find it lying around loose and get it as an 
ordinary thief would. They agree to work for so much and get it. 
They are an honorable class of persons though they are not wealth 
producers. 

Now take the class to which I belong: talkers, writers—preachers, 
literary men, school teachers, lecturers, and musicians and doctors. 
We are not producers of material things and, hence, we live off the 
general stock of wealth, but unless we have some way to compel 
people to give us what we get, we get it honestly, either by defi- 
nite contract without the use of force, or else we take what is given 
to us without any contract. I live more comfortably than many per- 
sons, but I am not a wealth producer except in the sense that I may, 
possibly, furnish somebody with information, or hope, or courage, 
or inspiration by which they work better than they otherwise would. 
I get my money honestly, however, because I get nothing but what 
is given tome. If I were a priest and could make you believe that 
if you did not support me I could send you to hell, or you would go 
there without my sending you, then I would not be getting my 
living honestly, because I would be frightening it out of people who 
would not otherwise care to give it to me. And the element of 
what is called getting money under false pretences would come in, 
because I would, unmistakably, be lying to the persons out of whom 
I shivered the money. The rule is, however, that talkers and 
writers get their money honestly, because they get it by free con- 
tract under conditions of fair competition. 

Then there are kings, emperors, czars, presidents (rulers of all 
sinds), legislators, professional politicians, lawyers, judges, soldiers, 
policemen, and a number of such persons who live by governing 
and upon the crimes and fights of the people, and some‘of whom take 
a hand in the fights. None of them are producers, and some are 
destroyers. I do not say that some of them do not get their money 
honestly, in a certain sense, but I do say that if those persons who 
look after the interests of what we call justice had to depend upon 
the voluntary offerings of people, as I do, for example, their busi- 
ness would not be very profitable. These persons are non-producers 
and (with the possible exception of lawyers) they are supported out 
of the money that they take from the people by force. They are 
supported out of the taxes, and the taxes are taken away from the 
' people by force. A number of politicians get together and decide 
that the citizens must pay so much money over to them this year, 
and then they use the police, who are supported by these taxes, 
to collect them. It works, and most people like it, but it is rob- 
bery all the same. I know whether I want to put money into the 
hands of the politicians or not, and if I were left to decide the 
question for myself I would try to be honest and fair about it. But 
I am not left to decide for myself. Somebody else decides that I 
must pay so much, and if I do not pay it I will have a fight on 
my hands and end up in jail, where the politicians put people who 
do not obey them. 

Well, here are all these kinds of people who live off the workers, 
but most of them get their living honestly—all except those who 
scare it out of people with stories about the devil, or force it away 
from them in the form of taxes. 

But there are still others who live off the working people. They 
are the rent takers, the interest takers and the profit takers. There 
is no use for me to argue the point. You can see for yourself how 
it works. I buya piece of land out west. I then go about my busi- 
ness. Ineverseeit. The politicians rob me toa certain extent, but 
not much, because, being a vacant land owner, I am in with the 
politicians. JI am taxed very little. By-and-bye, after many years, 
I sell the land through my agent. My agent bought it for me for 
$1,000 and sells it for me for $50,000 and I never see the land. I 
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gave my agent $1,000 and he gives me back $50,000 which I did not 
earn and he did not earn. He certainly must have stolen it from 
somebody. . How else could he get it? 


Or, I lend $1,000 and go off and leave it wellsecured. By-and-by, 
I find it has grown to $10,000 by what is called compound interest. 
It is curious. I cannot do that with anything else but money. I 
cannot plant boots, or hats, or machines, or even corn and go off and 
leave them for ten years and then come back and find ten times as 
much asI planted. Butif I plant money in a railroad, or bank, or 
with the government, it grows. Where does the increase come from? 
I do not earn it. It must come out of somebody. I must steal it. 

Or, again, I start a store or newspaper, and get it going and go 
to Europe, but the money rolls right into my pocket all the same. 
I dono work forit. I do not go near the place where others work 
in my name and for me for years, but the money rolls in all the 
time. Where does it come from? 


Now, I will tell you why I say all this money that is called rent 
and interest and profits is stolen. It is because it is taken away from 
people by force. I admit that if you can get anybody to voluntarily 
pay you for land, or the loan of money, or a profit on your goods, it 
would be all right. But you could not get anybody to do that. 
Take away your policemen and see if you can get anyone to pay 
you for the privilege of living on a piece of vacant land. Take 


‘away your laws for the collection of debts and your laws against the 


issuance of money of which the politicians do not approve, and see 
how many people would pay you for the use of money. Do you 
suppose that I would pay anybody for land if I could get it for noth- 
ing? Or that I would pay for the privilege of living in another 
man’s housé if I were free and able to build a house of my own? 
Or that I would pay for the use of money if I could get what money 
I needed for nothing? Certainlynot. And if you would take away 
your policemen so that men could have a fair chance to get at vacant 
land and do many other things that they have a perfect right to do 
without infringing the rights of anybody else, you would see that 
each person who cared to, would have all he needed, and under 
those circumstances no one would pay anyone else for privileges 
that ought to be free to him. 


Many persons say that nobody is injured by the payment of rent 
or interest, because if those who rent and borrow did not find it 
profitable they would not do either. But you must remember that 
we are living under unnatural conditions, and you must argue not 
from what men are willing to do now, but from what they would be 
willing to doif they were not enslaved by all sorts of monopolies. 
If my child was sick, and there was but one doctor near, and I be- 
lieved the child would die without this doctor, I would give many 
thousands of dollars rather than see the child die, but that would. 
not alter the fact that the doctor would be a villian if he refused to 
cure the child except for such an exorbitant price. He would be 
taking me at a disadvantage, and that is what rent and interest 
mean. They mean that men are at a disadvantage—kept so by 
force ; they mean that you impose upon them in the hour of their 
misfortunes; and they are willing to do what they would not other- 
wise be willing to do. 

In a perfectly natural state of society, instead of men paying for 
the privilege of living in other people’s houses, those who had more 
houses than they needed to live in, if you could suppose such a 
case, would be paying people to take care of them; and instead 
of one person paying another for the use of money, those who had 
more money than they needed would be glad to pay somebody to 
take care of it for them, just as people pay safe deposit companies 
now for taking care of diamonds and such things as do not draw 
interest in the form in which they are. 


I do not flatter myself that I have made all of you see exactly 
what I mean, because I have long since discovered that some things 
that are very plain to me are by no means clear to other people, 
but I think if you will constantly go back to the very simple ques- 
tion: Did I earn what I am getting, or did somebody else earn it, 
the whole subject will become clear to youin time. And taking for 
granted that I have the right view of the case and that it is true 
that those who live upon taxes, rent, interest, or profits are living 
upon what other people earn, I now propound the question: What 
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are such people to do to escape being parasites or absorbers of other 
people’s substance, unjustly come by. 

In the case of taxes the problem is simple. All you have to do is 
to refuse to collect them. If a person asks you to become a tax 
collector, to force your fellow men to give up their goods to the 
politicians, just decline to go into the business. Inthe case of own- 
ing vacant land the problem is equally simple. All you have to do 
is to abandon your land to the first comer. In either of these cases 
no hardship would be suffered by the person who chose to do right. 
You do not impoverish yourself by declining to become a tax col- 
lector, and you do not impoverish yourself by abandoning vacant 
land, because vacant land brings no income while it lies vacant. If 
a man can afford to hold land vacant he is not in want, you may be 
sure. 

But in the case of interest the question is somewhat complicated. 
Not complicated either, really, but seemingly complicated. It is 
wrong to take interest—morally wrong; wrong in the high sense of 
the word—but some persons are so situated that if they should 
cease to take interest they would be completely impoverished ; 
which means that they would be like millions of mechanics and 
sewing women; they would have to work for a living, andI am 
willing to admit that in the cases of those who have always been 
accustomed to living upon interest, or in the case of a woman, or of 
an old man, it is no light matter to think of impoverishment. To 
be sure, there are some persons now living upon interest who would 
not be impoverished by giving it up, because they have principal 
enough to last them all their lives, and still leave something for 
their children. But there are some who have no principal. They 
have nothing but interest. JI admit thatit is hard to give up luxury 
or assurance merely for the sake of doing exactly right. But still 
it cannot be said that there is any doubt as to what the right course 
is. Itis to stop taking interest. There are a few persons here and 
there who are capable of such superlative goodness. There were a 
few persons who gave up their slaves even when all their property 
was in slaves. John Darby, founder of the sect called Plymouth 
Brethren, gave up the titles and estates of an English nobleman 
because he felt that he could not ‘‘ follow Jesus” without doing so. 
But that sort of devotion to truth is rare, and I am perfectly willing 
to admit that since circumstances are as they are it must be allowed 
to each person to decide without criticism what he or she will do in 
his or her particular case. 

If I traded in vacant land or lived upon interest I should have to 
violate my sense of right and wrong, but my sense of right and 
wrong is for my guidance and not for yours. And it is fair 
to say that there are some persons who find fault with me 
because I receive money for the TwENTIETH CENTURY and for 
these meetings which I know to come from persons who take 
rents or interest, or which may come from such persons 
without my knowing it. They say that according to my 
teaching I am a receiver of stolen goods. I confess it does not 
seen to me that I do wrong in taking what is givento me. It does 
not seem to me that I take this money in the same way that a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods takes thethings that the thieves bring to him. 
I will not make any argument upon the subject, but I believe if any 
one will think what kind of a business a receiver of stolen goods is 
in, and then what kind of a business I am in, he will see that there 
is areal distinction between my business and that of a person who 
is called a ‘‘ fence,” who takes advantage of the thief to get the 
goods as cheaply as he can, and then takes advantage of the buyer 
to sell them as dearly as he can. At any rate I cannot see that I 
am stealing anybody’s money or in collusion with anybody who is, 
and if there are rent takers and interest takers who are willing to 
give me money, knowing what my opinion is of rent and interest I 
think I get my money honestly however they get theirs. Buteven 
if I am mistaken, if I, too, am a thief or as bad as a thief (they say 
a receiver of stolen goods is as bad as a thief) that does not alter 
the correctness of the principle I have announced, that money can 
only be honorably obtained by labor or by gift. 

This is what itcomes to then. I say that nobody can be jug- 
gled out of part or all of his earnings except by some other indivi- 
dual ; it cannot be done by a system; and that each individual who 
is living upon money that he does not earn, or that isnot voluntarily 
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given to him, must be getting that money out of somebody else, 
and to get money out of somebody else without working for it is to 
steal. Whether or not a person who is stealing is to stop stealing is 
himself to determine; but if you are one of those persons I should for 
think it would be just as well to admit the facts in the case, and 
then say frankly that you have not the courage to do the absolutely 
right thing, or that for some other reason satisfactory to yourself 
you do not feel called upon to do it. Thatis, if you look at the 
thing asI do. If you do not think the taking of rent, interest, 
profit or taxes is stealing, why, then you have the right to your 
opinion and to act in accordance with that opinion. 

But I believe you will have to come to the position that I have 
taken some day. You will have to admit that there is only one 
right way to get money, and that is to work for it. You will have 
to admit that if a man or woman is living with out work it must be 
that somebody else is supporting that man or woman, If that 
somebody is supporting that person willingly, as a man supports 
the woman he loves and the children he loves, it is all right ; but if 
the wealth is wrung from the wealth-producer by force it is wrong, 
and every wrong, I think, will some day be hunted to the earth and 
made to cease. 

This kind of talk is generally said to be very subversive of the 
rights of property. But thatis a mistake. I believe in the rights 
of property. I believe that ifa man has paid down his money for 
land he must not be disturbed by law or force in the possession of 
that land. If aman has money invested in interest bearing bonds, 
those bonds and that money must not be taken away from him. 
But I believe, also, that if a laboring man makes a pair of shoes 
that property or any part of it must not be taken away from him 
either, as it is when his wages are less than the full product of his 
labor; if a farmer raises a bushel of wheat no part of it must be 
taken away from him without his consent, as it is when he is com- 
pelled to pay taxes. I believe in the rights of property, and for 
that reason I do not believe in keeping a standing army for the pur- 
pose of robbing poor people and defending the accumulations of 
the robbers. I think of the thousands of miners and mill hands, 
and wonder why it is that the pulpit and the press do not say any- 
thing about ¢hezr right to what they produce. I think of those 
whose right to the earth is infringed by force and wonder why 
so few people get up any indignation upon that subject. Rights of 
property ; yes, but rights of the laborers as well as of the idiers, I 
say. Nevertheless, I have no remedy for existing evils to propose 
except that each person shall do right. 

Some people like to get their money by playing cards, some by 
betting on horse races, some by prize fighting, some by sandbagging 
the wayfaring man, some by collecting it in the form of rent, interest, 
or taxes, knowing, in these latter cases, that the police are ready to 
make the victim hand over the dollars; and some like to work for 
what they get. It is all a matter of taste, or morals, if you like. 
My notion is that each person should be allowed to get his money 
in any way he likes, as long as he thinks that is the best and right 
way to get it. Ifa man likes to be a thief of any kind I do not see 
how we can stop him except by helping him to not like to be a thief; 
if he likes to live upon his neighbors, and to take advantage of pres- 
ent social arrangements to enable him to do it, I do not see how it 
can be helped, except by converting him to the gospel of labor—a 
grand gospel which leads aman to say: No matter what anyone else 
thinks or does I choose to work for my living and to get it in no other 
way. If there must be two classes in the community, one a class 
who take from others what they do not earn, and the other a class 
from whom something is taken, I will belong to the class from 
whom something is taken rather than to the other. If there must 
be killers and killed, it is better to be killed than a killer; if there 
must be starvers and starved, it is better to be starved than a 
starver ; if there must be those who do wrong and those who suffer 
wrong, it is better to suffer wrong than to do it. 


Rev. R. Heber Newton said last Sunday, in speaking of what 
subjects were appropriate for pulpit discussion, that economic ques- 
tions are now engaging the attention of the people, and wherever a 
question of right and wrong is involved it is proper to discuss it 
in the pulpit. 
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Correspondents will please write on one side only of their paper. 


Axsout Mr. M’Creapy’s Frienp’s Mongy.—Mr. M’Cready, in 
your issue of November 14, opens (or continues) an important 
question. ‘There is something to be said on ‘‘ the other side.” His 
Virginian friend’s store orders can be regarded as money only so 
far as any one is willing to cash them. What virtue have they be- 
yond that? Suppose the axeman or teamster, instead of getting 
them cashed where the ‘‘ friend’s” credit is good, should undertake 
‘ to pay with them the expense of travelling to New York, how far 
would he get before he found his money was worthless? No law 
now prevents a man from passing his own promissory note to any 
one willing to receive it ; but beyond the limits where his character 
and standing are known, his notes would not be likely to pass cur- 
rent as money. 

This question, as I think, has already been settled by experience. 
There were once State banks of issue ; but their notes were seldom 
good beyond the limits of the States that incorporated them, and 
sometimes not within those limits. Could money privately issued 
expect a better fate? The confusion and loss suffered under that 
system have not passed from the memory of man. If one came 
East with Western money, it was liable to be eaten up in the dis- 
counts exacted at each place through which he passed. Who that 
is old enough does not remember with what gratification the peo- 
ple saw, even in the midst of civil convulsion, a currency put into 
circulation that would pass at a uniform value throughout the 
country. 

Money is not like anything else ; if it were, we might consider if 
anything is to be gained by its private issue. But money is not a 
commodity, it is only an instrument by which commodities may be 
exchanged. ‘To be of any use, it must be issued on some basis in 
which the people feel a general if not universal confidence. Ona 
subject like this, one fact is worth a thousand theories. 

Boston, Mass. J. M. L. Bascocx, 


Yes; Keep THE Gems But Not THE RussisH.—Our Christian reli- 
gion is the heritage of ages! It has come down to us like a box 
filled with rubbish, but among the chips, rusty nails, broken glass 
and all the sweepings of old churches, many precious gems, dia- 
monds, emeralds, sapphires, sparkle in beauty and purity. With 
care we can pick them out, although we may be wounded in the 
attempt ; but we must either do this or throw all aside together. 
Are not the gems worthy the trouble ? 

Our Bible, so little understood, is a storehouse of rubbish. From 
it we can pick truths of immense value; Shall, we renounce them 
because so much worthless matter clings to them? I will cite but 
one from many: ‘‘ Be not overcome of evil; but overcome evil 
with good.” Will you not acknowledge it is the basis of your pres- 
sent efforts for the advancement of your fellow-men? You are 
unjust to your convictions of right. In your love of truth you 
swing out of balance, and will see no good in inherited faith ; you 
destroy all that makes life endurable, a belief in eternal justice and 
right. Your soul has been scorched to a cinder by the doctrine of 
an eternal hell, but the quick circulating life is beneath the hard- 
ened surface, and your heart still throbs in unison with the soul of 
the universe and brotherhood of mankind. There are two writers 
I ask you to study, Spinoza and Voltaire. To me, their reasoning 
concerning the existence of an over-ruling spirit is conclusive. 
No wonder Voltaire is called the Deist Jar excellence. I recom- 
mend his able ‘‘ Dictionaire Philosophique” in French. 

Framingham, Mass. Francis L. WIxson. 


How Tuls PAPER HELPS THE SINGLE-TAX.—There are still some 
people who have very absurd notions concerning the teachings of 
Henry George. The irrational ideas set forth in your paper are 
such as the hasty to judge and as swift to condemn might imagine 
Henry George to be full of. Your paper is well calculated to set 
such people right, to some extent at least. Emerging from the 
state of religious formality and superstition into the natural religion 
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of the heart, the religion of love, the observance and cultivation of 
all that is purest, sweetest and best, a rebound to the opposite ex- 
treme is very natural. This seems to be your present condition ; 
but in place of basking in the sunlight of the new, you have gota 
glimpse of it only to turn with bitterness on the falsities of the old. 
In place of leading on and building up, whether in the name of 
God, humanity or what you will, you have got a glimpse of all the 
beauties of the new only to seek to demolish the old for its deform- 
ities. You are taking the wrong way. : 

Yours is rather an unenviable part to play. But as long as you 
are not aware how flighty, illogical and ridiculous your position is, 
sometimes, you may be able to look back some day and realize the 
truth of the old saying which will suggest itself. 

Judas played a wicked part, but, if the story be true, it was 
highly essential. I do not mean that in principle you are a Judas, 
by any means; far from it. But by letting people know who we 
are not, and thus inclining them more our way, the vagaries you 
teach, the incongruous elements you represent through your col- 
umns, which people thus learn are not with George, but opposed to 
him, the part you thus play int he plan for social redemption may 
be as essential as the part Judas played was to the Christian scheme 
of salvation.—RoBERT CUMMING. 

Du Quoin, Ill. 


Tuinks HE Can Prove THE EXISTENCE OF GOD AND A FUTURE 
Lire.—I think it is best not to over/oad the advocacy of free land 
by uniting with it any extreme or unconnected idea, such as there 
being no God or future life, especially when it is so easily proved 
that there are both!!! Intuition, facts and the best observation of 
the vast majority of the wisest men have declared this ; and if you 
will come to Boston and investigate, as Rev. M. Savage did, the phe- 
nomena occurring in our seances, which he says: ‘‘Cannot be ex- 
plained by any known laws,” I am so sure you will be convinced of 
a future life, at least, that I will pay your expenses if you are not. 

Boston, Mass. J. CHARLTON, 


THE LARGENESS OF THE WorkK.—The work is no mere matter of 
‘«Single-tax” or ‘‘vacant land” reform. It is of worldwide propor- 
tions. There is a Mighty Power (as I think) at work transforming 
the world of mankind. Thousands of agencies are employed. 
Such men as Carlyle, Emerson, Paine, Parker, Beecher, Ingersoll, 
Arnold, and a host of others have been engaged in the divine 
work in different lines, but all tending toward the same goal. 
For one, I want to see Henry George go on and do zs work, and I 
want to see you go ahead and do your work.—A. ADAms. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Tur CHAFF or Mystery.—I am so tired of hearing ‘‘ Liberals” 
talk and write about ‘‘ religion” and a ‘‘ Great Intelligence,” ‘‘ Un- 
knowable,” and all the rest. Trying to read new meanings into 
old words. Reviving the chaff of mystery to mix with (and cover 
up) the wheat of common sense and real thoughts about real 
things.—HELEN H. GARDENER. 

New York. 


The Working of the Yeast. 


Please send us items of interest for this department. 


Viktor E. Lennstrand, editor of the Swedish ‘‘ Freethinker,” is in 
prison for blasphemy. 


Joseph Pulitzer cabled across the ocean that he hoped ‘‘ God 
would grant” prosperity to his paper, the New York ‘‘ World.” 


Universal suffrage has been decreed in Brazil, and henceforth 
the politicians with the most money will collect the taxes and rule 
the country as they do with us. 


The Soul Communionists, as those persons may be called who sit 
in silence at stated times and commune with other souls doing the 
same thing throughout the world, are reported to be about to start 
a colony in California or Oregon with 1,000 heads of families and 
$1,500,000 capital. 
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Our prison population has increased in almost as great ratio as 
the number of millionaires out of prison. Ten years ago we had 
70,000 prisoners. Now we have about 100,000. 


G. Schnabel, treasurer of the late Newark Single-tax Club, writes 
to the evening ‘‘ News” of that city that the club ‘‘ died of internal 
disorder, accelerated by religious mania.” 


‘“‘ Anarchism ” will be the subject of Prof. Garside’s lecture next 
Sunday, December 8, 2:30 P. M., at Clarendon Hall, 114-118 East 
Thirteenth street. New York city. Admission free. 


The Nationalist Club, No. 3, will, in future, have Sunday after- 
noon meetings in Spencer Hall, 114 West Fourteenth street, at 2:30 
o’clock. ‘There will be lectures, discussions, recitations and music. 


On the oth inst. the Rev. H. H. Brown will deliver an address 
before this club, entitled: ‘‘ The Relation of Nationalism to Indi- 
vidualists,” at No. 162 East Fifty-fifth street, New York city, at 8 
P.M. 


It is said that Mrs. Annie Bessant’s experience in English courts, 
in trying to punish clergymen and others who shamefully slandered 
her, tends to prove that there is no ‘‘justice” in England for a Free- 
thinker. 


The Single-taxers of the Twenty-first Ward of Brooklyn have 
organized themselves, and will hold their first public meeting at 
Sample’s real estate office, 788 Myrtle avenue, on Saturday evening, 
December 7. 


Dr. McGlynn lectured in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Wednesday, De- 
cember 4, on ‘‘ How to Abolish Poverty.” F. D. Hammond writes 
to us that: ‘‘He has many friends here. Nearly all the Single-tax 
men here are followers of his.” 


Mr. Zametkin and Mr. Cahan will debate on the subject of 
‘Darwinism the Bulwark of Laissez Faire Economics ” next Sun- 
day, at 3 P. M., at 165 East Broadway, New York. The debate 
will be in the Russian language. 


At the coming Anti-Slavery conference in Brussels the representa- 
tive of Belgium will propose to levy a duty of five per cent. on all 
merchandise imported into the Congo Free State, the proceeds to be 
devoted to the extinguishment of slavery. 


The Lithographic trade will hold a meeting this (Thursday) even- 
ing at Turn Hall, 66 and 68 East Fourth street, New York city, for 
the purpose of assisting their fellow craftsmen in their efforts to 
secure fifty-three hours as a week’s labor. 


It seems that only good Christians, real followers of Jesus, are to 
be allowed at Tomkin’s Bend, La. A Hebrew’s store was fired into 
about fifty times on November 15, and a placard has been hung on 
the building saying: ‘‘ No Jews after January 1.” 


At Petrovoszelo, in Hungary, the Greek pope, while preaching 
last week, flourished a dagger from the pulpit and exhorted the 
people to exterminate the Jews. The population was excited and 
the military called out, when the threatened uprising was sup- 
pressed. 

Mr. Pentecost’s meetings were all largely attended last Sunday, 
many standing throughout the evening at Masonic Temple. Mrs. 
M. E. Taylor, of Providence, R. I., recited very effectively ‘‘ The 
People’s Advent” at the Masonic Temple meeting, having recited 
it the previous Sunday morning in Newark. 


The usual ignorance of the average editor upon the subject of the 
different schools of new economic thought and their representatives 
is displayed by the Washington ‘‘ Post” of November 25. In-com- 
menting upon the article ‘‘ The Blood Red Flag,” by Sergius G. 
Shevitch, that appeared in this paper, he is spoken of as an Anar- 
chist and classed with ‘‘Mrs. Parsons and a few more discontented 
idlers.” 


Dr. McGlynn spoke in Cooper Union last Sunday evening upon 
the subject of a Catholic becoming the President of the United 
States. He thought that no Catholic could be elected to that office 
because of a prejudice which the people have against popery and 
the ecclesiastical machine, more than against the Catholic religion, 
as such, He said that the present ecclesiastical machine is opposed 
to everything dear to the American people. 


* 
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A Jewish workingmen’s educational society was organized in 
Baltimore last week. The first public meeting was held in Haru- 
gari Hall, 1012 East Baltimore street, and was well attended. S. 
Garron spoke on ‘‘ The Aims and Hopes of the New Educational 
Society.” English, Russian aud Jewish labor songs were sung. 


The money in circulation in this country is said to have been 
about $52 per capita in 1866 and to have diminished to about $6.70 
in 1887. Interest bearing property of all kinds acquired in 1886 
increased, therefore, nearly nine times up to 1887. These figures 
reveal the extent of the conspiracy of the creditor class to rob the 
debtor class by reducing the supply of money. 


The following cablegram from St. Petersburg appeared recently 
in the New York papers : Sixteen students of the Military Academy 
of Medicine have been expelled for attending a funeral service for 
M. Tchernychewsky, the Nihilist, who died recently. For several 
days the authorities have been investigating what they believe to 
be a plot against the Emperor. The result is that several persons 
who were supposed to be connected with the plot have been ex- 
pelled from the capital.” 


We notice that in London and Paris the organized workmen, who 
vote to keep themselves off the vacant land, are asking the Govern- 
ment to save them from inundations of pauper labor from other 
countries. French workmen want France to legislate against Eng- 
lish workmen, and wice versa. It may occur to them some day 
that royal and noble parasites are more to be feared than paupers of 
their own class. 


The people, through their representatives in caucus assembled, 
have made Thomas B. Reed Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Nominating speeches were dispensed with. They were not 
necessary, and the politicians are becoming bold enough to drop 
many of their pretenses. The nomination and election of Mr. 
Reed was arranged beforehand, and the machine ran him in. 
There was more of a struggle over the question of who is to get the 
$900 that the laboring people of the country are forced to pay for 
the prayers that are said in the House. 


The Buffalo ‘‘ Times” says that a ‘‘war of extermination” should 
be waged against persons who advocate a change in the present 
social system, so that ‘‘ not even the slightest vestige of propogat- 
ing” their ideas shall be left, whatever that may mean. It says 
that ‘‘such men as Herr Most and women as Mrs. Parsons should 
be taken from among the people and confined, and the quicker the 
better.” 


The Philadelphia ‘‘Times” says that the authorities of that city 
were ‘‘squarely right” in suppressing the meeting for singing and 
speaking in that city on the evening of Novemberi1. It says, most 
falsely and outrageously: ‘‘ The law can’t protect lawlessness, and 
as Anarchy is utter lawlessness the Anarchists can have no rights 
in the advocacy of their revolutionary theories which the law can 
maintain. It is only the part of common prudence to squelch all 
such organizations before they become formidable.” And the 
‘‘Telegraph ” of the same city speaks of ‘‘ Hugh O. Pentecost, who 
parades up and down the country with a misplaced ‘ Rey.’ before 
his name, and whose blasphemous tongue neither earth nor Heaven 
can escape.” It says, also, that the Anarchists ‘‘claim to have at 
command 25,000 armed men who are ready to follow wherever the 
red flag may lead, a larger force than our entire regular army.” 
The truly good citizens of ‘‘the Cradle of Liberty” seem to be 
genuinely scared. 


* 


Literature. 


The first number of the ‘‘ Arena,” edited by B. O. Flower and 
published in Boston, is a fine specimen of a high-class magazine. 
It is elegant in appearance, worthful in matter, and, what is best of 
all, fully abreast of the advanced, and even radical, thought of the 
day upon religious and social questions. There is understood to be 
plenty of capital behind it, and the editor will make it the most ac- 
ceptable magazine in the country to persons who are living, intel 
lectually, in the twentieth century. 


E 
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Giordano Bruno. 


This pamphlet contains likenesses of Bruno 
and of the Bruno monument, and articles by 
G. J. Holyoake, T. B. Wakeman, Professor 
Thomas Davideas, Lydia Chace and Karl 
Blind. Also the ‘‘ Nine Demands of Liber- 
alism,” and a listof the contributors to the 
monument fund. Fifteen cents; 10 for $1. 
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His Political, Social and Religious Philos- 
ophy. 


Mr. Pentecost says of it: “It will make your 
blood dance in your veins, as you read it, if you 
have blood that can dance.” 
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Secular Thought, 
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The Official Organ of the Canadian Secular 
Union. 
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CHARLES WATTS, Editor, 
31 Adelaide street east, TORONTO, Ont., Canada. 


Read what Col. Ingersoll says: 

“Tam greatly pleased with ‘Secular Thought’ 
—with its form, arrangement and contents—above 
all, with its spirit. Itis splendid. I don’t see how 
it could be better. Iread it withthe greatest of 

leasure.’’-—COL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 

ead what Helen H. Gardener says: 

‘Permit me to congratulate you on the fine ap- 
pearance and tone of ‘Secular Thought.’ I heart- 
ily congratulate our Canadian friends upon the 
fact that they are represented by a paper of which 

_they can be justly proud, and which they need 
never hesitate to hand to their most delicate- 
minded friends, however religious they may be.’’ 
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EDITORS: SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, President Cali- 
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Mr. Putnam is lecturing in the Pacific States and 
his ‘‘ News and Notes’ of travel are an interesting 
feature of the paper. 


Subscription Rates—One subscription one year, 
$2. Sample copies free. 


Putnam & Macdonald, 
504 Kearny street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A man in Chicago, an earnest, manly man 
he seems to be, writes to us: 

Inclosed find fifty cents, for which please send 
me sample copies of the last issue, which I wish to 
distribute. The number containing the address on 
“Respectable Thieves” is the one I want. I hope 
to shock some people into thinking; some friends 
of mine who are still so engrossed getting money 
that they are not alive to the questions of the day. 

That is the way to doit. When you read 
something in this paper that you think would 
do some friend of yours good to read, send 
for a copy to give to him, or send us the 
name with the money and we will send the 
paper, and then you can call his attention to 
it or not, just as you like. 


Some friend of Gerald Fitzhugh, who 
lives in Beloit, Wis., sent him a copy of our 
paper, and it has helped him to pass away a 
pleasant half hour. It has amused him, and 
even while a smile o’erspread his genial 
countenance he sat down and wrote to us 
thus : 


I have just received a copy of the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, and have been amused in reading your 
productions, Are you ¢he public censor of every 
man’s acts? Do you endeavor to take the mote 
from your brother’s eye, etc.; or are you working 
in the cause of Liberty (?) (‘‘ Excuse my smiling.”’) 

Oh! Selfishness, how thou art hid beneath thine 
adversary’s mantle! With thanks for your neat 
paper, let me remain heretic to thy doctrines. 


Gerald is good natured. Anybody can see 
that. And if he would subscribe to our 
paper he might grow to like it. This is the 
right thing for him to do, because he evi- 
dently does not understand us, and there is 
about his jocose letter just a little internal 
evidence that he is avacant land owner, and 
that one of our barbed arrows went in be- 
tween the joints of his armor. We are get- 
ting so that we recognize the tone of the 
wounded vacant land owner in our letters. 
We may be mistaken, but we are afraid that 
Gerald has a paper title to vacant land that 
is dearer to him than his starving fellows. 
If so, he ought to take our paper and read 
it until he is convinced that he is a sinner 
against humanity. And when convinced 
there is but one thing fora sinner to do, and 
that is to turn from his sinful ways and do 
what is right at any cost. 


You will find in our advertising columns 
many interesting announcements. We hope 
they will all be carefully perused, and 
when any of you order anything from any of 
our advertisers, or communicate with then 
in any way, please mention the fact that 
you saw their advertisement in our paper. 
There is no way in which you can help this 
paper more effectually than to convince our 
advertisers that it pays to make their wares 
known to the public in these columns. 


It is strange, and yet itis not, that there 
should exist in so many minds such a vio- 
lent prejudice against the Anarchists and 
Anarchism. One would think, with all his- 
tory behind us, that we would, by this 
time, have come to understand that when 
all the respectabilities in the shape of news- 
paper editors, priests, ministers, and public 
speakers and writers of all kinds, unite in 
abusing a certain class of persons, the prob- 
abilities are that such persons are particu- 
larly ‘estimable. Was not the good Jesus 
crucified, after having been maligned all 
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his life? Were not our national heroes be- 
rated to the Queen’s taste by the respect- 
abilities of their day? Were not the 
Quakers hounded and whipped at the cart’s 
tail? Were not all the best people we know 
about despised when, as a sect or school, 
they first began to be heard of ? How long 
is it going to take for people to understand 
that when all men begin to abuse a certain 
set of people it is avery good sign that 
there is something to those people that is 
worth studying. Now, the fact is that the 
Anarchists are very different people from 
what one would suppose by reading the 
daily papers; and why not inform yourself 
upon the subjectif you are ignorant? If you 
are a bigoted and superstitious Christian 
there is no use for you to look into the mat- 
ter, because the Anarehist philosophy is too 
high for you; but if you area person of 
good ordinary common sense, whether a 
Christian or not, willing to be set right if 
you are wrong, you might as well take the 
trouble to study up the Anarchists a little 
bit. Read, for instance, ‘‘ What’s to be 
Done,” by Tchernychewsky, or ‘‘A Vital 
Question,” as the same book is called in an- 
other translation of it. We have been sell- 
ing this charming, philosophical novel for 
some time at a rather high price, for us, be- 
cause we could only get the translation from 
the French by Mr. Tucker ; but we are now 
able to furnish another translation, directly 
from the Russian, in which the book was 
written, and which we can sell very low. 
This translation is not so smooth and easy 
to read as Mr. Tucker’s, but it is, after all, 
more rugged and simple in style, so far as 
the use of words is concerned ; and perhaps 
the author’s meaning is plainer in this trans- 
action than the other. Vera Pavlovna’s 
fourth dream is init, too, which is omitted 
in Mr. Tucker’s translation for the very 
good reason that it was not in the French. 
We recommend that those who have read 
the translation from the French read this 
one also, and w/ce versa, because it is one 
of those books that one should read again 
again, and if you have not read it at all, 
you can get it now at a very low price, you 
see. Many of our readers may know that 
the book deals mainly with the marriage 
question, and deals with it in a very lofty 
way, from a moral standpoint. This mar- 
riage question is pushing itself forward for 
discussion and we may as well get ready to 
There is no 
book that we know of that is so admirably 
adapted as an introduction to the study of 


_ the whole subject of the affectional relations 


of men to women as ‘‘ A Vital Question, or 
What’s to be Done ;” and you can now get it 
for 30 cents in paper and $1 in cloth. 

And then, too, there were those poor fel- 
lows who were hanged in Chicago. How 
their characters have been blackened! If 
you really wish to know the truth about 
them read ‘‘ The Trial of the Judgment,” 
by Gen. M. M. Trumbull, and ‘‘A Concise 
History” of their movement, arrest and 
trial, by Dyer D. Lum, who was one of 
of their comrades and was right on the 
scene of action. We sell both these books 
as you will see by our advertising columns 
and they are quite inexpensiive, each sell- 
ing for 25 cents. Don’t be prejudiced. 
Open your mind to truth. Get these books 
and read them, 
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